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PERU. 

Iteport from Callao — Plague situation — Revievj of plague conditions 

in 1903. 

Consul Gottschalk reports from Callao, April 9, as follows: 

There has been practical!}' no change in the bubonic situation in 
Peru since my last report of April 2, 1904. The following is as com- 
plete a resume of local conditions as is obtainable here: 

During the last week of March, 1904, the municipality of Lima for 
the first time gave utterance officially to the statement that bubonic 
plague existed in the capital city, and requested of the National Gov- 
ernment certain funds to carry on the work of sanitation, disinfection, 
etc. The press immediately took the matter up and the necessary 
funds were speedily appropriated. Measures under the direction of 
Doctor Arnoli, a Lima physician, and his assistants, were immediately 
taken. These included the prompt removal, by force if necessary, of 
all bubonic cases to the lazaretto, at the Portada de Guia just outside 
of the city; disinfection of dwellings where the plague had declared 
itself; inspection of dwelling houses generally throughout the city; 
sprinkling of streets with disinfectants; removal of garbage and ref- 
use, and the extermination of rodents (rats chiefly). Disinfection (by 
formaline) of all persons who had come in contact with the disease was 
also insisted on. 

It had been an open secret for some time that cases of bubonic dis- 
ease existed in Lima, but the reticence of the authorities in the matter, 
coupled with the fact that the "suspected cases," as they were oflicially 
called, were always isolated and invariably confined to the lowest and 
poorest classes of society, seemed not to justify the assumption that 
we were in the presence of an epidemic of so pestilential a character 
as is generally ascribed to bubonic plague. 

The work of sanitating Lima was not begun without considerable 
difiicult}^ Lima is an old city, unused to the presence of epidemics or 
infectious diseases (probably owing to certain peculiarly favorable cli- 
matic conditions), and therefore utterly innocent of the most rudi- 
mentary sanitary precautions. 

Founded in 1535, the town continued almost till 1868 with practi- 
cally no other system of sewerage than the old-fashioned aceouias 
(open drains) running down the center of each street, lined usual!}' by 
flocks of turkey buzzards, who were regarded as useful scavengers, 
and flushed only periodically when the Rimac River, which with irri- 
gation drains at its head waters was likely often to be very low before 
it reached the city; and further the old-style Spanish pavement of 
small, pointed flinty cobbles made absolutely impossible the effective 
cleaning of the streets. In 1868 a violent epidemic of vomito negro 
(yellow fever) — a disease till then unknown here — caused the establish- 
ment of the present underground system of sewers. Little else was 
done, however, and the sewers themselves are utterly inadequate for 
the needs of a city whose present census is probably of 135,000 souls. 
Further, the dwelling houses (except in the very newest streets of 
Lima) are of the old Spanish style, ill ventilated, sunless, and built of 
mud or a soft native brick which attracts rodents and vermin of alt 
sorts. 
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This is especially marked in the very poorest (and oldest) parts of 
the city, where there exists a condition similar to the "tenement evil" 
of our large cities at home. In these districts one frequently sees a 
block of houses pierced by a number of deep, narrow, and filthy courts 
(called locally callejones) lined with a double row of small dwellings 
containing from 40 to 60 rooms, inhabited by as many poor families. 
It is in these callejones that most of the bubonic cases, at present in 
the lazaretto, have been found; in many instances, unfortunately, the 
patients were in hiding, owing to the popular fear of the lazaretto and 
the municipal doctors. Being taken to the lazaretto is regarded as 
equivalent to a sure death and a hurried, secret burial. 

The following statistics are not official, but were given me April 7 
by a prominent and distinguised local physician. They are probably 
correct: 

At lazaretto of Portada de La Guia, April 7, 1904: 

Serious cases 5 

More favorable cases , 11 

Convalescents. 24 

Total 40 

There are two rival newspapers in Lima (both antimunicipality), 
which have made it a point to gather mortality statistics during the 
past few days. These figures are likely in the main to be correct. 
The greatest mortality thus shown is of 4 cases in one day; generally 
it has been 1 or 2 since March 26. Prior to that no record was kept 
by these newspapers. 

Bubonic cases at the lazaretto of La Guia are treated with the Yersin 
serum, of which there is considerable quantity on hand, with further 
supplies on the way from Europe. With doubtful cases I am told 
the Hafl'kin serum is used, but in what proportion of cases, or with 
what success, I can not ascertain. The theory in vogue here is appar- 
ently that the former serum, while efficacious in cases of true bubonic 
disease, is likely to cause grave disorders if the sickness has been 
improperly diagnosed. In doubtful cases, therefore — and also some- 
times as a sort of preventive inoculation — the latter serum is made 
use of. 

THE PRESENT SITUATION AT CALLAO. 

Callao to-day appears to be free from bubonic plague. Whatever 
cases may a while ago have been segregated in the lazaretto just out- 
side of Callao (at El Camal) are now "reconcentrated" at that of La 
Guia, near Lima. The same sanitary measures which I have described 
above as being used in Lima, are supposed to be practiced in Callao, 
which is verj^ thinly populated and not so well policed as the main 
city. The two towns are and have been for centuries, practically one, 
the advent of the railroads in recent years making this still more true. 
As no attempt has been made to forbid or limit transportation or 
traffic between them, and as almost all cargoes exported through Callao 
have been warehoused for greater or lesser periods of time in Lima, 
I cabled the Department on April 2 that Callao exports might well 
contain and spread infection. 

69 
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A BRIEF SUMMARY OP BUBONIC PLAGUE IN PERU. 

Peru is not, like many Spanish American States, a country of epi- 
demics. I have looked in vain through all the old Spanish authors 
obtainable to find traces of any great national epidemics prior to the 
yellow fever in 1868. Cieza de Leon, Oviedo, Montesinos, and others 
mention, at the time of the conquest and under the earlier viceroys, a 
sort of low fever to which the unacclimated Spaniards were subject, 
and of which many died. Another fever is mentioned — probablj' 
typhoid — as attending various militarj' expeditions. In much more 
recent times there is record of outbreaks of typhoid fever and smallpox 
periodically overrunning certain limited settlements. Pulmonary 
disease — consumption — is extremly common to-day in Peru, and most 
Peruvians live in constant dread of it. 

1 find the occasional outbreaks of fever and smallpox above men- 
tioned to have been frequent in places where there was congregated a 
certain class of emigrant contract laborers, generally known here as 
" Asiaticos" (i. e., Chinese and Japanese coolies) who, in the sixties, 
were imported in great numbers for work on the sugar plantations in 
the various Andean valleys, Chicama, Canete, Huacho, etc. 

Astounding cruelties were practiced on these people, who were 
kept in a condition little better than slavery. (Reference: Incident of 
H. B. M. S. Iron Duke in a Chinese or Japanese port about this time, 
which searched and detained a Peruvian "slave ship," the Maria Luz^ 
with subsequent arbitration by the Czar of Russia.) It is natural that 
on all plantations where such laborers were accumulated, unsanitary 
conditions should have prevailed. There is little written record on 
the subject, save of a few local epidemics of smallpox among the 
haciendas; but everyone admits that the coolies " lived filthily and had 
all sorts of skin diseases and eruptions." With the coming of the Chi- 
nese legations to Peru, in 1882-1884, these "Asiaticos" were liberated 
and disseminated all over the countrj', usually setting up small pulperias 
(provision stores). The bubonic plague appears to have come to the 
United States and Europe from Asia, through Mongolian immigrants; 
and it seems to me not inadmissible that the disease should in like 
manner have been introduced into Peru, remaining latent until the 
first real bubonic plague alarm of the spring of 1903. I have already 
in a former dispatch to the Department (No. 9, of February 26, 1904), 
had the honor to point out particular^ this singular endemic tendenc}' 
of the disease in Peru, as a condition due perhaps to climate, sparseness 
of population, or other causes. 

Be this as it may, there were in Maj^, 1903, in Callao a number of 
cases Avhich were recognized as true bubonic plague after much oppo- 
sition and bj'the bacteriological examinations of Doctor Bifii, an Italian 
physician of Lima. Almost simultaneously the Peruvian ports of 
Pisco and Mollendo were visited by the same disease. Doctor Bifli 
and his assistants at Lima, Dr. Ramon E. Ribeyro and others at Pisco, 
and Dr. Fabio Reinoso and his colleagues at Mollendo, all contributed 
their efforts to stamp out the pestilence. In each of these ports the 
disease was preceded by an epidemic amon^ rats, many of which died; 
and in all cases the first persons to be infected were those who had 
come in contact with dead rodents of this sort. 

AT CALLAO IN 1903. 

Information is difficult to obtain. The introduction of the plague 
is attributed to infected cargo off the S. S. Serapis, from Bangkok, 
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carrying rice for Pisco, Callao, and Guayaquil; and as well to the 
German S. S. Amasis, bringing wheat from San Francisco (Cal.) to 
Callao, via Mazatlan. Mazatlan was full of plague at the time; it is 
also said here that there were cases in San Francisco among Chinese. 
The epidemic was finally checked, but evidently not suppressed, for at 
some time in December or Januaiy last fresh cases developed here 
which were prudently kept secret. These have now been removed to 
the Lima lazaretto, probably in order to support the statement that 
there is no disease in the ports of Peru to-day. 

AT PISCO IN 1903. 

Official statistics for the half year from January to July, 1903, show 
3 cases of bubonic, 14 of "malaria?" (followed by an interrogation 
mark in the tables), and 53 of "other diseases." Of this total of 70 
a great percentage may have been plague cases. Pulmonary diseases 
are common, and usual mortalitj^ per year is 49 in 1,000. Dead rats 
were found in the Coastguard building, near the discharging wharf; 
men employed in cleaning said building were the first to be attacked 
by plague. Population about 4,000. 

AT MOLLENDO IN 1903. 

Mollendo has 4,000 inhabitants; conditions generally unsanitar}\ 
Usual mortality 33 to 38 in 1,000 per year. Simultaneously with 
outbreaks of plague at Iquique, Valparaiso, and Callao, mortality to 
an unusual degree among rats was noticed at Mollendo. Many car- 

foes from the two above Chilean ports and two cargoes from Callao 
ad been discharged there in June, 1903. First case appeared at 
Mollendo, July 8, 1903, and port was not reopened untill October 10. 

Cases in July at Mollendo 2 

Cases in August at Mollendo 22 

Cases in September at Mollendo 17 

Total cases 41 

of which 16 died (about 40 per cent). 

The following figures from the Mollendo epidemic of 1903 will be 
of interest: 

Cases not treated bv serum; 

Died ■- 7 

Recovered 4 

Total (about 63 per cent) 11 

Cases treated by desiccated serum: 

Died 

Recovered 4 

Total (100 per cent) 4 

Cases treated by liquid serum (Yersin): 

Recovered 31 

Died 5 

Total (19 per cent) 36 

It was generally supposed in the fall of 1903 that the bubonic plague 
had been stamped out of Peru, but in February, 1904, several cases 
were found in the vicinitj' of San Pedro, a small hamlet 12 miles from 
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the port of Pacasmayo. Doctor Tamayo and his assistants were sent 
from Lima to the infected region, where thej" systematically eradi- 
cated the disease bj^ isolating cases in lazarettos and burning numerous 
infected huts in the countryside about San Pedro. There were no 
cases in the town proper, and none in the port of Pacasmayo. The 
patients were invariably of the ignorant lower class and had remained 
in hiding. Mortality less than 10. No more exact official declaration 
could be obtained in collecting data for this report. 

AT LIMA IX 1904. 

The recent outbreak in Lima is described in the opening paragraphs 
of this dispatch. 

Addendum. 

Callao, Peru, April 10, lOOJf.. 

I have the honor to add to the above the following statement of 
bubonic plague conditions in Callao and Lima: 

Yesterday there occurred in Callao a rather startling case of death 
from plague, accompanied bj* a notable lack of all sanitary precautions 
on the part of the police. A person who had come in from Lima on 
the 8 a. m. train died on one of the plaza benches in Callao at 9.15, the 
body being left exposed for nearly an hour. 

I was told last night of 10 new cases during the day, of which 6 had 
died and 4 had been carried to the lazaretto at La Guia. 

There is no doubt that the situation is becoming somewhat graver. 
Physicians view with anxiety the coming of the damp, misty, winter 
season (Maj^ to June) as they have no knowledge as to what change in 
the plague situation such climatic conditions may work. 

Plague at Lima. 

The following is received from Minister Dudley under date of 
March 30: 

Bubonic plague, cases of which have existed at Lima since October 
last, a few daj's ago assumed an aspect which caused universal alarm 
and dread of an epidemic. The secrecy which had shrouded the devel- 
opment of the disease gave way on the 28th instant to the necessity of 
publicity. The motive of the secrecj^ observed bj' the press and the 
authorities of Lima was to avoid quarantines and the heavy losses 
entailed in the falling off of customs dues. When one or two bubonic 
patients fell dead on the streets and the populace were resisting the 
removal of other patients to the lazarettos, a general demand for full 
knowledge of the facts followed, and was respected. 

During the past six months, I am informed by Mr. Costa y Laurent, 
of the cit}^ council, between 70 and 80 cases of bubonic plague have 
been treated in the Lima lazarettos, about 40 per cent of which cases 
proved fatal. Until about two weeks ago there were but 4 or 5 cases 
under treatment here, but during the past week 23 new cases have 
appeared, and yesterday there were 4 deaths. Unfortunately these 
cases ai'e not traceable to one common place of origin. Several have 
come from plantations in the vicinity of Lima. They have, however, 
principally originated in the block facing the Plaza de Armas, in the 
ver3^ center of the city, and in another block one square from the 



